252                LEGISLATION BY CLAMOR
to bring from labor bureau literature illustrations of the
wrong of neglecting it; but business competition is not
a wrong at all, and convict labor legislation is not based
on any established grievance of free laborers, nor is it
adapted to remedy any grievance, if one existed.
The latest case of legislation by clamor is the Inter-
State Railroad Act. Clamor has forced through a crude
measure. What does it aim at? What are the means
by which it attempts to attain its object? These are
the questions which should go before legislation. No
one can answer them in regard to this bill. Something
has been done, and the clamor subsides. To act in this
way is to set all reason and common sense at defiance.
Thousands of voters would no doubt have been incensed
at Congress if it had done nothing. They will not read
the bill, and could not understand it if they did; but
they are satisfied that something has been done. To do
a bad thing in legislation is far worse than to do nothing.
People who study the railroad law, and who cannot
understand it, say that it will be all right if the President
only appoints a good commission, and that the law will
mean whatever the commission interprets it to mean.
We have come very far away from old and sound tradi-
tions of good government if we pin our faith for the
adjustment of rights on the wisdom and integrity of
men, and not on impersonal institutions. Where has
the President this reserve of wise, good, and competent
men? Where did he get them? Where does he keep
them? The railroads, banks, insurance companies,
and factory owners of the country are all eagerly looking
for just that kind of men, and are ready to pay them from
ten to thirty thousand dollars a year. The President
must keep them close, therefore, for the state only pays
from three to eight or ten thousand. To read the cur-